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for aggression. In this matter he was unquestionably
wiser than his generation, and admirable in th*
courage of his opinions. His countrymen, less en-
lightened, frequently denounced him as " the friend
of foreigners," failing to appreciate the subtlety oJ
his methods or the fact that, while he understood the
European better than they did, he remained always
whole-heartedly Chinese in his ideas, as befitted a
good Confucianist. His originally high conception
of European morality and ethics became considerably
modified as his knowledge of the world increased,
and as the effect of Gordon's influence upon him gave
place to the cynicism produced in his mind by hungry
concessionaires and place-seekers. In the same way
his opinion of missionary enterprise became tinged
in later years with a cynicism of which he showed
no signs in the 'seventies. But, for all that, he re-
mained to the end of his days conscious of, and
impressed by, the fact that the European (and par-
ticularly the Anglo-Saxon) code of morals, whatever
its shortcomings, does produce a type of official whose
word may be implicitly accepted. In public and in
private life he frequently displayed his appreciation
of this un-Oriental virtue, and there is no doubt that
his appreciation was sincere, even when he took
advantage of it for his own ends.

After the settlement of the Tientsin massacre of
French Catholics, the next important diplomatic
negotiations entrusted to Li Hung-chang arose out
of the murder of a British consular officer, Mr. Mar-
gary. This officer had been detached from the
Legation at Peking for service with an expedition
sent by the Indian Government early in 1875, to
explore the trade routes through Burmah into south-